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to suspect him of servility. In such cases they betray
their genuine approbation of the principle of unlimited
forgiveness by enthusiastic admiration.

A few cases of forgiveness will yet remain which we
can scarcely help regarding with repugnance even though
we have no antecedent reason to suspect servility. Othello
is certainly not wanting in manly spirit, yet we should
despise and almost detest him if he forgave lago. But
this, again, does not prove that forgiveness itself is in any
circumstances shocking to us. What it proves is that
circumstances may be imagined of injury so extreme and
malignant that the difficulty of forgiveness becomes in-
calculable, and that any other way of accounting for the
injured man's abstinence from revenge, however impro-
bable and almost impossible in itself, becomes easier to
conceive than that lie could be. capable of sincere for-
giveness. But every virtue, and not forgiveness only,
becomes in. certain cases impossible to human infirmity.
Every virtue in the extreme limit becomes confounded
with some vice, and the only peculiarity in the case of
this virtue is that the vice which counterfeits it is pecu-
liarly contemptible.

To sum up : the forgiveness of injuries, which was re-
garded in the ancient world as a virtue indeed but an
almost impossible one, appears to the moderns in ordinary
cases a plain duty; and whereas the ancients regarded with
admiration the man who practised it, the moderns regard,
with dislike the man who does not. Where the injury
forgiven is extreme the moderns regard the man who
forgives as the ancients regarded the man who forgave
an ordinary injury, that is, with extreme admiration,
provided they are convinced of the genuineness of the